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They can’t bottle the sunshine 


By Sandy Barnard 


Several years ago the late Jim Croce 
sang plaintively about putting time in a bot- 
tle. 

How joyous our lonely moments, our sad 
and frustrating moments, might be if only 
we could squirrel away a little share of life’s 
intangibles in a bottle---time, love, caring. 
Or even warmth and sunshine. 

Especially that warmth and sunshine for 
these winter days when the wind chills our 
cheeks and the snow catches us in its slip- 
pery grasp. 

Alas, no one has developed a way to 
store some sunshine to brighten a gray day. 
Thus, where the weather is concerned, the 
weatherman is jeft to his own wits and 


_ wisdom to satisfy us. 
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Often, we find ourselves disap- 
pointed/angry/frustrated (take your pick) 
with his predictions. So we look for a 
scapegoat, and who becomes more visible 
than the men and women who each eve- 
ning, over television, risk rejection by tell- 
ing us what to expect in the weather across 
the Wabash Valley and beyond? 

Veteran Terre Haute weathercaster 
Wayne Jenkins of WTHI-TV, Channel 10, 
sums up the lament of the video forecaster 
with this “Ode to a Weatherman:”’ 

“And in the dying embers, 

These are my main regrets, 

When I'm right, no one remembers, 

When I’m wrong, no one forgets.” 

That's the way it has been for about 30 
years, or ever since the first television 


meteorologist ventured forth, maps and 
charts in tow, to explain the wayward winds 
and the mercurial highs and lows. For- 
tunately, Terre Haute area viewers can de- 
pend on not only Jenkins but also two other 
professional meteorologists for the latest 
weather information. At WTHI Jenkins is 
now assisted by Valarie Jones, while over 
at WTWO-TV Channel 2, Ron Howard 29, 
has been predicting weather happenings 
for nearly five years. 

Down deep we realize they are as disap- 
pointed as we are that it had to rain on the 
one Sunday in May when Aunt Mildred 
gathered the family in reunion. But we have 
to grumble, have to assign blame some- 
place. Or at least talk about who goofed. 
Jenkins, a congenial fellow of 51 who 
began his TV weather calling more than 20 
years ago at a Lafayette station, adopts a 
rather philosophical attitude. ‘Outside of 
dying, the weather’s the only thing we have 
no control over whatsoever.” 

Mystery may account for part of our 
fascination with the weather. But practical 
reasons abound also: a homeowner 
watches carefully his fuel usage; a school 
official grows concerned about road condi- 
tions for the next morning; a mother plans 
how to dress her children; or a business- 
man, eyeing tomorrow’s special sale, won- 
ders if the delivery trucks will be on time. 

Television moguls, long aware of our in- 
terest in weather, have been hiring in re- 
cent years qualified individuals, often pro- 
fessional meteorologists to provide the 
weather summaries. Apparently if you can’t 


do anything about the summer’s heat and 
humidity or winter’s cold and snow for your 
viewers, at least put someone on the air 
who is experienced and knowledgeable 
about what’s happening and why. Perhaps 
they'li even know when a change for the 
better will occur. 

The professionalism of Terre Haute’s 
three chief weather forecasters is well 
known to area viewers, and also, to varying 
degrees, by the American Meteorological 
Society (AMS). Terre Haute native Ron 
Howard earned his AMS Seal of Approval 
about three years ago, an award heavily 
promoted by his station. Recently, Val 
Jones received word that she too is eligible 
to display the seal. Jenkins, who also re- 
ports on farm activities for Channel 10, has 
passed his written test and hopes to have 
his seal soon. 

Besides the written test, a meteorologist 
must submit tapes of his television perfor- 
mances to an AMS board of review. In addi- 
tion, area meteorologists are asked to view 
his performances over a period of time and 
submit their assessment of his profes- 
sionalism, knowledge and clarity of ex- 
planation. Also, the station’s weather for- 
mat must take a serious approach to the 
subject. 

Does the seal mean much other than for 
promotional purposes? Jenkins, as might 
be expected, downplays it, but the Brazil 
native's view likely will change once he has 
been awarded the seal. 

Jones, who joined Channel 10 in Decem- 
ber after backing Howard for several years, 


Wayne Jenkins, left, and Valarie Jones go over the day's meteorologi- 
cal map in preparation for Channel 10's nightly weather forecasts. 
Meanwhile, Ron Howard puts together his display weather map at a 
video console at Channel 2 for his weathercast. 
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believes she may be the only woman now 
active on the air as a forecaster who holds 
the AMS seal. Just ask the Ft. Wayne native 
how proud she is of the achievement. “I 
love it!” 

Back down to earth, she explained, “It is 
a great motivation factor for a 
meteorologist. For the viewer, they see a 
person who can be viewed as a profes- 
sional and who is someone they can think 
of as a true meteorologist who knows what 
he is talking about.” 

Many TV stations have adopted highly 
criticized happy-talk formats for their news 
and weather programs. Fortunately, the 
Terre Haute stations have resisted turning 
their weather persons into good humor men 
(woman). Yes, the local prognosticators all 
are needled by the anchormen for poor 
weather or for a wrong call when predicted 
sunshine turns liquid. However, the chit- 
chat usually avoids extremes and probably 
helps humanize the local news programs. 

But whatever you do, resist suggesting to 
Wayne Jenkins that he might be more an 
entertainer than a newsman. Or worse, 
don’t tell him, “Hey Wayne, | caught your 
act last night!” See affable Wayne turn 
furious. 

Furrowing his brow, he said bluntly, “I've 
never seen myself as a performer. . .| take 
the business seriously.” 

Jenkins, whose dark-rimmed glasses, 
thinning hair and common man visage deny 
him a matinee idol’s appearance, prefers to 
describe himself as a “communicator with 
expertise in a couple of fields.” 

A Purdue University graduate in 
mechanical engineering, Jenkins said his 
first weather instruction came more than 30 
years ago in 1944 when he began his pilot 
training (Flying is another love of his life.) 
Today he says about weather, “I find out 
what’s going on and | pass the word. That’s 
communication.” 

Val Jones, honey-haired, attractive and 
reticent about her age, said that when she 
began forecasting at WIIL-TV (now WBAK- 
TV), Channel 38 in 1973, she encountered a 
little viewer opposition to having “a 
weather girl.” Today such feelings have 
dissipated like yesterday’s rain shower and 
she concentrates on being a meteorologist 
who just happens to be on television. In 
fact, interviews with the three revealed her 
as perhaps the most dedicated to a career 
of forecasting. The two men readily admit- 
ted that they are broadcasters who have 
developed expertise at forecasting. 

Actually, Jones’ television career is more 
by quirk than by design. She became in- 
terested in weather in the fifth grade after 
she saw a film entitled, “The Untamed God- 
dess.” At Indiana State University, she ma- 
jored in education “but | took all the 
science | could.” She also has done gradu- 
ate work in meteorology at Purdue. 

Her goal was to work for the National 
Weather Service (NWS), but the agency 
had no openings when she needed a job. 
Because Jones could write backwards and 
reverse, as did some TV forecasters, a 
friend suggested she consider television 
weather. Alas, neither of the town's two es- 
tablished stations had an opening, but 
Channel 38 was about to debut. She was 
hired even though “all | had was textbook 
meteorology.” 

She laughs now about how she occa- 
sionally had to call professors when astorm 


system didn’t behave according to the 
textbook rules. But experience came 
quickly that first year as she and her 
viewers endured two blizzards, heavy rains 
and flooding, an outbreak of tornados and, 
to top everything, an earth tremor. “I 
learned weather the hard way.” 

After Channel 38 folded its initial news 
and weather program, Jones moved to 
Channel 2 as Howard's back-up and the 
weekend weather forecaster. Last Decem- 
ber she switched to Channel 10 where she 
does the 11 p.m. shift regularly and fills in 
for Jenkins occasionally at 6 p.m. She also 
is continuing a public relations role begun 
at Channel 2 by speaking to community 
groups. “I have six different weather 
speeches, plus 200 slides.” 

On the air her calm delivery contrasts 
with the rapid pace and ebullience ex- 
hibited by Howard and the folksy, down- 
home quality of Jenkins. “I really don’t 
think of myself as a performer because |’m 
not a performer. I'm a meteorologist. . .If 
there’s any image | want to come across it 
is as a meteorologist.” 

Howard, at ease before the cameras and 
knowledgeable about the weather, also 
moved into television meteorology more by 
accident. A 1970 ISU graduate in physics, 
he found himself drawn to broadcasting 
after gaining experience as a high school 
and college student working for local radio 
stations. Prior to joining Channel 2 in 1973, 
he had been WTHI radio’s program direc- 
tor. 

Today he says he enjoys his current job, 
but unlike Jones, says he wouldn’t be 
surprised to venture into areas other than 
forecasting. “I obviously am attached to 
broadcasting and this particular part of 
broadcasting fits me pretty well,” but in the 
long run he thinks he likely will move into 
management in some capacity. 

The NWS data they receive for their 4 to 5 
minute weather segments is highly techni- 
cal, full of such non-familiar terms as ‘‘posi- 
tive vorcitity advection” and “positive verti- 
cal velocity.” Fortunately, they leave such 
jargon behind when they are on the air. 

“I think there’s a real challenge for some- 
one with scientific training to be able to 
relate any kind of scientific concepts to the 
public,” said Howard who does both the 6 
and 11 p.m. programs. 

He agrees with his competitors that the 
public expects professionally done 
forecasts. "We find that the person who 
can talk the weather and explain the whole 
situation---to give the viewer the weather 
scenario, if you will---is the person who will 
be turned to more faithfully for weather in- 
formation. Viewers may not be too con- 
cerned about that strong system off the 
Pacific Northwest, but the fact that you’re 
aware of it and know what its implications 
may be for our weather is a very reassuring 
thing. . .That’s the reason we go into so 
much detail.” 


Some viewers complain too much detail; 
others say not enough. 

Jones said the general policy holds that 
“you talk about the nation but always as it 
relates to Indiana and Illinois. If you talk 
about a California storm, you Say it's going 
to be moving and should reach us in about 
three days, or if you talk about the east 
coast and how cold it is now, you say that’s 
the weather we had two nights ago.” 

Why couldn’t a regular broadcaster 
simply read the official summary and 
forecasts from the NWS? Why should sta- 
tions hire meteorologists? The three agree 
that their work primarily involves interpret- 
ing data supplied by the NWS, the only 
organization having sufficient resources, 
personnel and equipment to gather compli- 
cated weather information on national and 
global scale. 

However, they note that each trained 
forecaster, government or television, may 
spot something unique in the data which 
may have a specific effect on the local 
weather. A NWS forecaster from afar, pre- 
paring general forecasts for wide 
geographical areas, may not weigh specific 
factors as heavily as a meteorologist locally 
might. 

For example, Jones recalled how on a re- 
cent Tuesday the NWS predicted sunny, or 
at worse scattered clouds, for the following 
Thursday. But she and Jenkins, reviewing 
the Tuesday data, opted for cloudy with a 
chance of showers. Come Wednesday, the 
weather service changed its own forecast 
to one similar to theirs of the previous 
night. 

However, it must be noted, Mother 
Nature, capricious as always, surprised 
them all. Terre Hauteans awoke Thursday 
to discover an inch of snow. "People are 
forgiving when we miss,” Jenkins says. 
Jones laughingly wonders, because she 
gets bombarded with viewers’ unfavorable 
comments when she’s off target. “I go out 
to the bank and they ask ‘What happened? 
You missed the forecast’.” 

Howard says viewers surprisingly don't 
expect 100 percent accuracy, which is 
good because ‘‘sometimes you put up a 
forecast and hope for the best." 

What enhances the chance of error is the 
range of their stations’ signals, which reach 
out in a 55 to 60 mile radius. Obviously con- 
ditions can vary widely, which they say is a 
solid reason for having a professional 
meteorologist on the staff to read the signs. 
Thus, their forecasts often stress an 
average set of conditions. But they've all 
known the days when the northern firnge of 
the signal area was blanketed with snow, 
the central portion had freezing rain and 
the south had only rain. 

“Forecasting the weather in terms of a 
mathematical problem is the most compli- 
cated thing we could ever conceive of,” 


(Continued on page 27) 
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AIR GUARD MEMBERS 
HONORED WITH AWARDS 


Fifteen members of the 181st Tactical 
Fighter Group, Indiana Air National Guard, 
were honored recently at the Terre Haute 
unit’s annual awards party. 

In pilot awards, Lt. Col. Joseph O’Rear of 
Longboat Key, Flay was named Top Gun 
and also earned the award for Outstanding 
Tactical Pilot. He also was named recipient 
of an Indiana Commendation Medal. 

1Lt. Richard Tice of Houston, Tex., took 
first place in both High Angle Bomb and 
Low Angle Drag Bomb, and Col. Hettlinger 
won runner-up awards in both categories. 

Capt. Jeffrey Warner of St. Joseph, IIl., 
took top honors in Low Angle Strafe and 
was runner-up in Low Angle Bomb. Capt. 
James Wilson of Franklin, Ind., was runner- 
up in Low Angle Strafe. 

Maj. John Greenman. San Antonio, Tex., 
and Capt. Paul Gayso,\Sullivan, Ind., both 
were awarded Indiana Commendation 
Medals. Gayso also took first place honors 
in Low Angle Bomb. 

iLst. Betty Hamper, of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., was named Outstanding Support Of- 
ficer, and both Capt. Theodore Legge of 
Columbus, Ind., and 1Lt. Sherry Ray of 
Clayton, received the Commander’s Award 
as outstanding officers. j 

Maj. John Bailey, Terje Haute, was 
awarded the James R. Oxford Maintenance 
Award, an award named to honor Lt. Col. 
Oxford, former CAMRON commander, who 


died last year. 

Five former officers in the 181st, who left 
the unit last year, received special plaques 
for “dedication to duty”. They were: 1Lt. 
Gary Tofil, Indianapélis; Capt. Donaid 
Altemeyer, Indianapolis; Major John 
Greenman, Capt. Richard Busboom, Detroit 
and Maj. John Boyce, formerly of Terre 
Haute and now living in Columbus, Ohio. 


ROTARY CLUB SEEKS 
AWARD CANDIDATES 


The local Rotary Club is searching for 
young people to be candidates for Rotary 
Foundation educational awards for study 
abroad in 1979-80, according to Jack 
Goebel, president. 

The awards \for graduate and under- 
graduate students, teachers of the han- 
dicapped, students in technical training 
programs and journalists provide round- 
trip transportation, educational and living 
expenses for one academic year and funds 
for intensive language training, if neces- 
sary. 

Rotary Foundation educational awards 
have been given to four Terre Haute area 
persons in the past. The most recent foun- 
dation award recipients were Wayne Perry, 
assistant editor of the Tribune, and Betty 
White, a teacher of the handicapped. 

Since the program began in 1947, the Ro- 
tary Foundation has sponsored more than 
10,000 students at a cost of $35 million in- 


XThe weatherpeople. . .continued 


Howard explained. ‘‘We don’t know enough 
about the workings of the weather to be 
able to put it into a mathematical model, 
and if we did, we’d still be hampered by in- 
complete data, how it all interacts. . .” 

A math minor in college, he concluded, 
“Forecasting the weather is still as much an 
art as it is a science.” 

Whether art or science, forecasting is 
definitely a people-oriented task for the 
three. Jenkins recalled how upset he was 
with himself when, after he and Jones had 
predicted that Thursday precipation, a sud- 
den unexpected temperature drop brought 
snow. As a result, he knew the local police 
would be kept busy with fender benders. 

“You can’t help but take some of this per- 
sonally,” said Jenkins, who has worked at 
Channel 10 for a total of nearly 20 years. He 
regretted that ‘‘We hadn't taken those tem- 
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peratures more seriously the night before 
and told viewers, ‘Watch it!’.” 

He's also concerned about late evening 
or early morning fog. “You don’t like to 
miss those forecasts either. Again, you’re 
dealing with life, limb and property.” 

Weather may often be serious and always 
technical, but they do find ways to brighten 
their presentations. For example, Howard 
always concludes his segment with his 
weather ratings, based on a scale of 1 to 10. 
He said viewers like to compare his against 
theirs. For a day to hit the jackpot 10, it 
must be “the kind of day when everybody 
you meet talks about what a great day it is.” 

Jenkins always refers to Indiana and ll- 
linois as the "Great States.” Why? “l'm very 
happy with this part of the country and | 
think both states are great and | want to say 
so!” 
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volving 127 countries. A trust supported by 
voluntary contributions from Rotarians, Ro- 
tary Clubs and others in more than 150 Ro- 
tary countries, the Foundation will spend 
US $25.4 million\over the next three years. 

The deadline forsapplication to your local 
Rotary club is Maren, 1978. Contact Mr. E. 
R. Pettibone, Coopeħative Professional 
Practice Program, Indiaha State University, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47809, telephone 
232-6311, extension 2584, for further infor- 
mation on eligibility and application pro- 
cedure. 
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Bill of the 
IMAGINEERS says; 


| wish | could hate hair spray as much as | 
would like to, but without it, some heads of 
fine hair are going to just fly away as soon as 
they are out of doors. But if you will keep in 
mind that the hair spray is only to protect your 
hair style, you can wear it alright. Once you 
are back indoors brush the spray out of your 


hair. No gales are blowing through your living 
room or bedroom, so why wear a hard unsexy 
helmet look on your head? 

Use the lightest spray you can (like the new 
Hair Imagineers finishing spray, we just hap- 
pen to have some of this), and use it with care. 
Hold can at least 10 to 12 inches from head. 
Shield your face with your other hand, and 
keep your spray can moving. No concentrated 
blasts on one area. Please brush it out as 
soon as possible. Hair spray and candlelight 
make a bad combination, be careful. The only 
thing that is worse is to wear it to bed. That 
lacquered plastic woman look and feel could 
be the end of the human race. 

Remember a woman's hair should always 
say “This is me and here | am.” 
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Blizzard damage for Indiana 

will run into “the hundreds of 

millions of dollars,” Gov. Otis 
R. Bowen said Monday. 


The governor said damages 
will be catalogued later and he 
will ask President Carter to 
declare Indiana a disaster area. 
Such a declaration would allow 
Hoosiers to benefit from low- 
interest financing and other 
help from various federal agen- 
cies. 


Bowen asked and received an 
emergency designation for the 
state from the President Fri- 
day, which brought the Federal 
Disaster Assistance Adminis- 
tration into the state on Satur- 
day. 


The FDAA has established 
headquarters in the State Of- 
fice Building Ron Buddecke, 
acting regional director for 
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FDAA, said that until today, 
354 contracts totaling $3.8 mil- 
lion have been awarded in Indi- 
ana for snow removal, mostly 
by private contractors. 


Bowen, who was somewhat 
bitter last year when the FDAA 
refused to pay for snow re- 
moval done before the agency 
got into the state and signed 
individual contracts with gov- 
ernmental units, was high in his 
praise of the federal group to- 
day. 


“Things are going well. I 
have nothing but thanks so 
far,” he said. “The FDAA is 
not handling this like they did 
last year They are permitting 
local people to go ahead and are 
giving a time limit for the 
contracts.” 


“Civil Defense has worked 
well in getting this message out 
and local government is con- 
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tracting with private enterprise 
for snow removal,” Bowen 
said. The governor said the 
contracts, on which the 75 
percent reimbursement will be 
based, must be signed by 11:45 
a.m. Wednesday. 


“That means the contracts 
have to be signed or arrang- 
ments made, but not that the 
clearing must be done” by then, 
Bowen said. ‘Really, things 
are going quite well once we 
had the people who could do the 
work mobilized. Up until then 
we were just slugging it out, 
but I don’t know of anyone who 
suffered any longer than we 


could help.” 


Bowen said the type of dam- 
age data needed to support his 
request for disaster declaration 
probably will not be available 
for about two weeks. ‘‘But we 
will turn in the report when we 
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get it and see if we qualify,” 
Bowen said. “‘The work disrup- 
tion, the livestock that died, the 
loss of milk ‘dumped and so 
many things you don't know 
now, but if you count the total 
damages, including loss of 
production, it will run into the 
hundreds of millions of 
dollars.” 

Buddecke said the FDAA 
made aerial surveys Sunday to 
determine the conditions of the 
roads in Indiana and the 
progress made in snow re- 
moval. He said, ‘there is much 
evidence of considerable snow 
removal activity in progress on 
state, county and municipal 
roads. This is a direct result of 
the outstanding efforts of the 
Indiana State Highway Depart- 
ment under Gov. Otis R Bowen 
leadership as well as results of 
contracts awarded since Satur- 
day by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers.” 
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Snowbound, 1978 style 


Sixth Street, downtown. 


By Dan B. McCarthy 


His 19th century career included work as a cobbler, a teacher 
and editor of journals. 

Last week, however, Wabash Valley's Severe Blizzard of 1978 
had some stranded citizens remembering John Greenleaf Whittier 
best for his 1865 poetic classic, Snowbound. 

From America’s romantic literary past to today’s Space Age 
computer pursuits there are differences, most naturally, between 
that Civil War year and the valley’s frosty, white paralyzer of last 
week, 

Nature smacked the 1978 midwest in late January; but nature 
came down heavily around the Whittier farm homestead near 
Haverhill, Mass., in December. He romantically described it in 
Snowbound as “The sun that brief December day.” 

Trapped, snowbound for most of two days were valleyite 
blizzard victims. Yet, the circumstances were tougher on Haverhill 
residents. Whittier penned for history: 

“So days went on: a week had passed 

Since the great world was heard from last.” 

The Wabash Valley was more fortunate that those suffering 
“cabin fever” in the Whittier household where John Greenleaf re- 
ported in commentary concerning his poem that: “my mother, 
father, my brother, two sisters and an uncle and aunt, both unmar- 
ried” were in the house. “In addition, there was the district 
schoolmaster, who boarded with us.” 

How did they pass the snowbound days? Whittier wrote: ‘‘We 
sped the time with stories told, wrought puzzles out, and riddles 
told.” 

Did anybody hereabouts tell riddles last week? Or, quoting 
Whittier: 

“The Almanac we studied o’er, 

Read and reread our littie store 

Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score;”’ 

Who dusted off the Almanac and studied it? Perhaps a few. 

In this era of TV, exhilarating electronics systems, magazines 
arriving with the mail and newspapers delivered to doorsteps, 
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Wabash Valley people were not perforce thumbing through a 
meager “score” of reading material. 

Most citizens tuned in Marconi's invention and the tube to wile 
away the hours and days until. . .All clear! Take to your wheels 
again. Hit the road! 

The only wheel mentioned in Snowbound was the poet’s 
mother’s spinning wheel: “Our mother, while she turned her wheel. 


The always interesting, amazing shortwave radio “rig” kept 
this writer’s world from being completely shut out during the 
Blizzard of 1978. Whittier admitted that they were “shut in from all 
the world without. . .”’ 

Indeed, on the Wednesday night that the blizzard was settling 
around us a shortwave message was overheard from a police 
cruiser in the West Terre Haute region that “drifts three and four 
feet high have blocked the entrance to St. Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege.” 

The report was a portent of worsening conditions that followed 
throughout that blustery night. 

By Thursday morning such shortwave signals were heard: 

“Car Five. Go to --- Woodbine Drive. That’s in Woodridge. Pick 
up a doctor waiting there for you and take him to Regional Hospi- 
tal. He has surgery at one o'clock.” And the message ended with 
the time report: 12:05 p.m. 

1978: The miracle of radio directed people to win the battle 
against the winter elements. In Whittier’s time the outside world 
slowly reopened a week later. He described it: 

“Next morn we awakened with the shout... 

We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound; 

And following where the teamsters led, 

The wise old Doctor went his round. .. 

(to) "some poor neighbor sick abed. ..” 

in 1865. . .sleigh-bells. Last week. . .sirens shattering the 
snowy, outdoor stillness. 

Teamsters worked long, hard hours, too in those days. Today, 
unionized teamsters were not busy prodding oxen, trying “to break 
the drifted highways out.” Instead, you heard shortwave and long- 
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wave reports of front-enders, payloaders and other mechanical 
graders from the Vigo County highway department busily bucking 
the drifts. And 45 mph winds were stubbornly forming the drifts 
anew. 

Eight-by-eights were clearing the way. Not plodding oxen. . 
“their straining nostrils white with frost.’’ Today’s progress, yes, 
but was it reported as romantically? Three cheers for Whittier and 
his peers. 

One highway superintendent reported that three graders had 
froze up and were out of service, adding that one of the operators 
spent the remainder of the night with a farm family. Shades of Whit- 
tier’s place. One wonders if any puzzles were ‘‘wrought out.” 

Shortwave messages continued. Some were grim. “Female at 
Tenth and Seventh Avenue, fallen down in the street,” was the 
headquarters report to an officer in a cruiser. Shortly after: ‘‘We're 
here with her now. She’s intoxicated. We’re taking her to her 
destination.” 

Whittier’s copy came through smoother, more placid. And it 
mentioned apple cider. 

From the poet’s pen one draws no clues that citizenry risked 
being knocked down by plodding oxen. A century later this 
message was heard: 

“Car Six?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“You busy?” 

“I’m 10-7, but | can come 10-8.” 

“Go to 17th and Crawford, east on Crawford. There’s a sub- 
ject running a snowmobile up and down the street about 60 miles 
an hour. Put a stop to it. That’s illegal for them to be on city 
streets.” 

“*10-4."" (Another coded way of saying. . .okay.) 

A short pause. Other messages relayed. The patrolman pursu- 
ing the snowmobile returns to the air waves. 

“Car Six. That snowmobile’s west on Crawford now. He’s 
picked up some small kids on that thing.” Another radio silence 
after the officer’s “Stand by.” Then. . .‘‘Okay, we got him here 
about 16th and Crawford. He's gonna put his toy up right now.” 

Message Center: “Good job.” 

Car Six: “Thanks, lieutenant.” 

While shortwave copy was monitored the TV in another room 
had Phil Donahue hosting a paddle-wheel, riverboat tour group 
along the Mississippi River near St. Louis. 

Meanwhile, back around the Wabash River this message was 
heard: "At Third and Farrington we’ve got an ambulance broke 
down right in the middle of the intersection. We're going to need a 
squad car to take care of traffic control.” Vehicles were punching 
their way along U.S. 41, clogging traffic lanes. . not only emergen- 
cy vehicles experiencing official difficulties of their own. 

Another: ‘I’ve got two motors blocking the road at 15th and 
Sixth Avenue. I'll go see if | can find out who owns the cars.” 

“10-4. When you get through there see if you can assist a 
motorist who needs help at 23rd and Wabash, along side the Pon- 
derosa.” 

City, county and state police personnel did yeoman service 
coming to rescue of the citizenry. . some who had to be out, some 
who didn’t and caused additional hardships. 

Assistance to families in distress was part of the emergency 
period. ‘Car Two. l'II be at --- Blakely checking on the welfare of a 
family.” 

“Car Seven. Need assistance. |’m stuck out here at 18th and 
Lee.” Two minutes later: ‘Car Seven. Disregard wrecker. | got 
myself out.” 11:54 a.m. 

Car Two comes on the air: ‘‘Just for information only. Be ad- 
vised that in the northeast part of town nearly all the streets are 
down to almost one lane traffic.” 

Now, a more ominous report from afield: 

“Car Six. l'Il be taking a party to Regional. |} came up to this car 
here at Third and Oak. Possible overdose.” 12:58 p.m. 

And for those among the professions who had to be out: 

Dispatcher: “I want you to take care of two calls. You'll 
transport two nurses, one a lab technician to Regional and the 
other to Union.” Names and addresses followed. John Greenleaf 
Whittier covered the country doctor but he didn’t mention how 
nurses got to Haverhill hospital in his day. 

After road-opening teamsters reached his farm place, the lad, 
John Greenleaf, watched as: 

“The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 

Passed, with the cider mug, their jokes 

From lip to lip. . .” 


Earlier Whittier had reported how at the family hearth: 

“Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered low, 

The apples sputtered in a row...” 

What some shortwave units brought to listeners’ ears, while 
Wednesday night’s storm broke full force into its rage, was a slice 
of today’s society: 

“Well, you got two drunks outside.” 

“We do not!” 

“Just look right outside. | ain’t kiddin’ ya! Get that husband up. 
Turn on the lights. We’re coming in. Get the booze out!” 

“We ain’t got booze.” 

“Then you’re in trouble.” 

“We got some of that old cheap stuff here.” 

“That’s all right. We're not hard to please this time of night.” 

From Whittier’s pen: 

“What mattered how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north-wind raved?” 

Wabash Valley’s nature, too, behaved in a way that canceled 
out the famed postal slogan. Mail did not get through Thursday or 
Friday on most city routes. Nor newspapers. . .the Thursday edition 
arriving Friday noon. Symphony music was postponed on the In- 
diana State University campus. Classes were canceled in all valley 
locations. 

Should Whittier’s children have been comforted, perhaps? His 
family did board the district schoolmaster. How could you cancel 
school work for the Whittier children? Could they shout: “Free 
day! No school?” The poet didn’t say. 

While the media's electronics miracles continued, some 650 
miles west of Terre Haute in the city of Wichita’s Roundhouse, 
ISU’s basketball team was in Missouri Valley Conference action to 
keep a grip on first place. . .a share, that is. So, while valley resi- 
dents had their share of weather problems the traveling Sycamores 
had theirs, too. Alas. . for both groups concerned. 

Area television personnel, some of them in front of cameras 
after a futile night trying to grab sleep on desk tops, gathered 
together blizzard news copy and little feature story brighteners. 
Reporters dipped into history. 

Only in 1918, 1939, twice in January of 1977 and now this year 
had such major blizzards shut down the Wabash Valley in the 20th 
Century, reported WTHI weather personnel. 

Harry Frey, veteran news reporter and WTHI-TV anchorman, 
referred to weather conditions as ‘‘nasty” for lack of a better word. 
Howard Stevens, feature writer and state editor of the Terre Haute 
Tribune, wrote that the weather was “horrible.” Both journalists 
were correct. 

At Hulman Field, where commercial and Air National Guard 
flight operations ceased, “26 to 35 knot winds, almost 40 miles per 
hour” blustered through the area, holding a control tower operator 
captive with his work at the closed field. Reports said that his 
available food was backed with a good supply of popcorn. 

Somehow, you’d expect to read about some of that popcorn 
action around the Whittier hearth during their snowbound days. 
Yet, popcorn does not appear once in the lines of Snowbound. 

One wonders if that popular ‘‘munchie’”’ supply was exhausted 
only temporarily at the Whittier farm that late November week. No 
popcorn at the Whittier home? Almost inconceivable! 

So was last week’s Wabash Valley weather! 
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Cabin fever 


People can cope with wintry isolation 


by Steve Menestrina 


When the few Americans who believe in 
the energy crisis became aware of it, their 
primary worry was not how to keep warm. 
Instead, it was “will we have gas for our 
cars?” We Americans are so used to going 
that forced isolation becomes a real strain 
on our sanity. 

A Parke County psychologist says, 
“When people are forced to stay inside 
because of snow or extreme cold weather a 
mild form of cabin fever develops. The 
number of family arguments increases 
greatly. We need to occupy our minds and 
energy at something. The average person 
has difficulty doing this effectively.” 

The psychologist went on, “Any activity, 
shared or solitary, that requires concentra- 
tion or personal involvement allows time to 
pass more easily. Do something, do any- 
thing. Don’t just sit there and watch TV. 
Television no longer satisfies most people. 
It requires little or no concentration and 
there is no real involvement. There is no 
perfect answer, try reading, games, crafts 
or even a major project. They all help to get 
you through the winter.” 

Libraries are crowded in the winter. The 
number of people reading seems to in- 
crease during bad weather. 


A teacher said, ‘When | hear that we're 
going to be snowed in, | go to the library 
and really stock up. | can read alarge book 
a day when I’m home. | have a gardening 
book now. | am going to learn about gar- 
dening, so | can have fresh vegetables in 
summer,” 

All types of books are popular. The 
paperback stands are in every supermarket 
now. It’s common for best sellers to be 
more available on the paperback stand 
than for hardcovers to be on loan at the libr- 
ary. 

Board games hidden in closets most of 
the year come out after the holidays. There 
are more types of games than anyone could 
imagine. A “hot” game for the past three 
years is “Othello.” It is an Americanized 
version of the Oriental game of “Go.” 

Being easy to learn and difficult to master 
is a key ingredient of a successful game. A 
bawdy version of scrabble called ‘‘dirty 
words” is among the new games. 

Busy work, crafts help to pass the time. 
They are popular anytime. Macrame, sew- 
ing and model building are typical crafts. 

A newly popular skill is preparation of 
fine foods. 

“lve taken up bread baking this year. I’m 
surprised just how good it feels to make 
bread from scratch. It’s hard but the results 
are well worth it,” one woman said. 

Courses in fancy cooking or baking lure 


Invitations 
Party Supplies 
Cake Tops 
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people to this hobby. 

“Chinese cooking is the next thing I’m 
going to take up,” a local man said. 

The big project attracts only a few 
because it generally requires every availa- 
ble hour to complete. Aman remodeling his 
garage into a family room said, "At first | 
thought !’d have this done by Christmas. At 
Christmas | had the fireplace in and the in- 
sulation tacked up. Now | will get it done by 
Easter, surely by the end of school. Next 
year I'm not doing anything. | said that this 
year too.” 

Night classes at the university are a less 
strenuous way to fill the time. More than a 
hundred courses are offered. 

How long can the average person take 
being inside? 

“The first day is great, lay around take it 
easy. The second day is good but | really 
look for something to do. By the third day | 
need to get out. Anywhere just out.” 

Three to four days seem to be the max- 
imum number an adult can take staying 
home. Even by breaking up the day by 
going outside, people need to go. Just go. 
That accounts for the large number of peo- 
ple risking slick roads for unimportant 
reasons. 

“I go to the store for groceries we don’t 
need or to the shopping center just to be 
out. if | didn’t I’d go crazy,” the psy- 
chologist’s wife said. It affects everyone. 
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‘Cabin feve: «hits area citizens 


= 4 idan (3 
set By sue HADLEY 

f= "Tribune Staff Writer 

“Friday night we had a huge disco 
dance,” said Sherry O’Dell, director of 
‘Pickeral Hall on the Indiana State Uni- 
‘versity campus, “It really helped.” 

What the diseo dance “really helped” 


Re nother aN many ee 


'many ISU students fight during the big 


‘blizzard of '78 was “cabin fever,” a 
“phenomenon a number of Hoosiers had 
'té deal with during the past week. 

“Alot of the kids played out in the 

~snow,"’ said O'Dell, “but by Friday they 

-were pretty restless, Our hall president 
and a student from Sandison came up 
with the idea of having,a dance in the 
hall lounge. Even kids from Rose- 
Hulman came.’ 

For mothers of young teenagers, how- 
ever, having a disco dance was probably 
not the most workable solution in han- 
dling cabin fever problems. One Brazil 
“mother couldn't have sponsored a dance 
if she had wanted to, She didn’t get out 
of the the kitchen for two days. in an 
attempt to the meet the uncoy 
demands of her family. 

“When breakfast was done," she ex- 
plained, “all. I heard was ‘what are we 
going to have for lunch.’ And at supper 
it was ‘what are we going to have for 
breakfast." u... 

Dr. Nelson, associate professor of 


psychology. at ISU, comments that over. 
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* eating is quite common for people with 


cabin fever. “People react differently,” 
he said. Some overeat and some people 
can't eat at all. Some can’t sleep and are 
restless.” 

Nelson describes cabin fever as “a 
feeling of helplessness people get when 
they're in a restricted environment and 
do not have the freedom to do things. It's 
compared to ‘island fever’ that people 
living on a small island get.” | ou 


+ Many citizens do live in a “type of 


isolation, especially the elderly who live 
alone, But Otto Braunschweiger, ex- 
ecutive director of the Senior Citizens 
Center, reports that many older people 
he came in contact with didn’t appear to 
be alarmed about the weather. ©"! 
Several members of the club braved 
the bad conditions and rode the mini- re 
to the grocery stores.  {-- ; 
“Even though the center- was closed a 


Thursday and“ Friday,” . the director’ *- 


commented, ‘‘our staff members con- 


Community Affairs file 
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ms of the ‘Blizzard. of ‘78’ 


í aope i M people gh were isolated.” 
; Many members have returned to the 


sehier this. week and, according to 
ix Braunschweiger, are “happy to social- 


ize again.” 

, ‘‘Our members are already looking 
foward to the charter bus trips in 
March.” he responds. ‘They're asking 
where we are going.” 

While most adults were trying to cope 
with the conditions brought about by the 
blizzard, there were some pre-schoolers, 
who awed by such a snowy sight, had no 
problems with cabin fever. “It felt like 
a holiday,” said one mother of two. 
“The kids were excited about the snow 
and watched it from the window. We 
baked cookies and the kids played 
basketball in the basement. 

With my husband home from work, it 
was like a vacation.” 

Some residents were not as satisfied 
about ‘staying indoors and by Saturday 
decided to brave the elements. One far- 
northside resident decided it was “Plaza 
North of Bust.” “I really didn’t need 


| anything,” she said, “but I just couldn't 


take it another day at home. All I ever 
heard in-the news were more reports 


'gbout’the blizzard and snow. So, I went 


» shopping—I “really felt bad about it 
because of all the warnings to stay home 


` unless travel was absolutely necessary. 
‘tinued the tele-check ‘program and © 


but I went any way!” 


Vigo County Public Librar» 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS SPENT 
$60,000 FOR SNOW JOB HERE 

The Army Corps of Engineers will have 
spent about $60,000 for snow removal in 
Vigo County when tabulations are com- 
plete, according to Harold Frankel of the 
Corps’ Louisville office. Ten contracts were 
awarded locally to open secondary roads. 
Those bills already inventoried by the 
Corps include: Gibson Coal Company, 
$1,260; Allen Hodges, $3,200; Bedino Con- 
struction, $2,949; Warren Pigg, $1,815, J H 
& L Coal Company, $3,550. Other contrac- 
tors, whose total payment records are not 
yet available, are: J. A. Sears, Inc.; W. C. 
Hargis & Son; Haley Brothers Construc- 
tion; Dennis Trucking; and $ & G Excavat- 
ing. 

The purpose of aid furnished by the 
Federal Disaster Assistance Administra- 
tion. with cooneration from Civil Defense 

was to operate before the Corps of 

Engineers was able to begin its clean-up 

program. While the Corps pays 100 percent 

of costs, FDAA is a 75 percent federal, 25 

percent local payment program. However, 

there was apparently a misunderstanding 
among local officials about the FDAA pro- 
gram. 

FDAA requires that work be contracted. 
Reports are that city and county officials 
expect federal reimbursement for snow 
removal done by their own individual 
departments. A meeting has been 
scheduled at the Brazil Armory on Friday, 
Feb. 17, for representatives of a 10-county 
area to learn about reimbursement arrange- 
ments. 

An official told The Spectator that the 
school corporation is not eligible for reim- 
bursement costs for snow removal, 
‘because that work was done on private 
(school) property, not public streets. The 
school administration did, however, con- 
tract work amounting to slightly more than 
$5,000, according to Superintendent Har- 
mon Baldwin. 

Terre Haute was approved by FDAA 
along with 14 other Indiana cities for 75 
percent federal reimbursement in the let- 
ting of snow removal contracts with private 
firms. According to reliable sources, 
however, the city failed to take advantage 
of this opportunity and instead used only 
the city’s street department. 

Frankel said the Corps was able to pro- 
vide rapid aid because of experience it had 
in Indiana in 1977. The Corpswas called by 
FDAA in Chicago on Friday, Jan. 27, he 
said, and told to move into Indiana. That 
same evening, its resident engineers in the 
state (those living there due to work on 
long-run projects) started canvassing 
police districts. By that night, the Corps 
had been in touch with numerous contrac- 
tors who started clean-up operations on 
Saturday morning, Jan. 28. By Monday, all 
85 counties that needed help were covered, 
Frankel said. 


The Corps awarded 1200 contracts in In- 
diana, taking a tremendous financial 
burden away from local governments. 
Frankel said the Corps’ instructions from 
FDAA were to open up secondary roads. 
Because the removal work began so 
quickly, there was less than the usual need 
for FDAA help. That program is limited to a 


3 to 5 day period. The Corps is able to func- 
tion until the assigned job is finished, 
Frankel said. That job is generally limited to 
emergency work necessary for the health 
and safety of citizens. 
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Blizzard of ‘78: 


Easy To Remember, 
So Hard To Forget! 


STOCKING UP — Folks who could get to a grocery (this 
is Great Scot) during the blizzard stocked up on staples 
and a few little luxury items. Shortages of bread and 
milk developed, as deliveries couldn’t be made on the 
usual schedule. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, February 19, 1978 


RED CROSS HELPED — The Wabash Valley Chapter of 
the American Red Cross came to the assistance of people 
stranded in Terre Haute by the blizzard in late January, 
providing coffee to those pictured here. Many travelers 
who came in from the storm spent a night or two at 
South Vigo High School. 


STRANDED MOTORIST — Richard Fudge, Charleston, 
ill., was one of many motorists stranded in the blizzard. 
He spent a night at South Vigo High School, waiting for 


the weather to improve. 


SWEET DREAMS — We don’t 
know if Debbie Archer or Marc 
Dicken, both of Indianapolis, 
had dreams or nightmares the 
night they, like many others 
travelers, took refuge at South 
Vigo High School. The local 
chapter of the American Red 
Cross provided blankets for 
the overnight guests. Dunkin 
Donuts, on South Third Street, 
sent over coffee and donuts for 
breakfast. 


SNOW MOUNTAIN — This 
man-made mountain was 
created of snow cleared from 
the Indiana State Bank park- 
ing lot. 


FIRE AND ICE — That's a 
pea ccunding name for a 
ipstick color, but a bad combo 
for firefighters who had to 
battle a blaze at sub-zero 
temperatures. 


ni: N E E CA ve 
Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, February 19, 1978 


SHUTTLE SERVICE — Allyn Harris, right, administrator 
of Terre Haute Regional Hospital, and John Karas, 
personnel director, standing at rear, stayed at the 
hospital overnight during the blizzard so tee could run 
a shuttle service to get employees to and trom work. 
Nadine Schultz and Carolyn Bed 

on this run. 


ford were passengers 


CLEARING A PATH — Steve 
Ray, East Wabash Avenue, 
was one of thousands © 
householders who had to 
spend considerable time ana 


energy shoveling snow from his 
driveway to get his car out. 


ABIDING BY THE RULES 
Terre Hautean feeds a 


though a good- 


li 
pramping drift to get there. 


sized snow 


ABANDONED CAR — This 
motorist walked away from his car as blizzard conditions 
made it impossible for him to drive in any direction. This 
photo, believe it or not, was taken near Seventh and 
Poplar streets. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, February 19, 1978 


STUCK IN THE SNOW — This 
photo was taken on South 
19th Street between Hulman 
Street and Margaret Avenue. 
Motorists left their vehicles all 
over the area after they be- 
came mired in the heavy snow. 
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Winter forecast: 


the weather is going to give 
us plenty to talk about... 


By Sandy Barnard 


To be a successful conversationalist, you 
ought to stay away from religion and 
politics and talk about the weather. 

Whether that piece of advice is worth- 
while or not, most everyone this fall has 
been talking about the weather. 

Specifically, what will this winter be like? 

You shiver to even think about it, after the 
last two beauts we've had. 

Well, December is upon us, and about 
this time last year the first snow dropped on 
us. What will this winter be like? 

Ask the National Weather Service, the 
folks supposed to be in the know, and they 
tell us this winter will be milder than the 
previous two. 

That's like telling the student who 
flunked the mid-term, “Don’t worry. The 
final will be easier.” 

Last week the NWS in Indianapolis 
issued a statement, headlined ‘‘Good 
News,” and noting that “A milder than nor- 
mal winter is in prospect for much of In- 
diana.” Through February temperatures in 
the state’s southeastern half likely will 
average above seasonal norms. The re- 


Dave Kirk: hasn’t 
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mainder of the state will probably be nearer 
the normal. 

NWS meteorologist Ted Sjoberg pointed 
out that Terre Haute sits ‘‘on a fringe area.” 
We could go normal or above normal in 
temperature. 

Sjoberg added that the long range pre- 
diction fellows in Washington, D.C. (that’s 
long range in time, not distance) have 
placed the odds at 11-9 that this winter will 
be wetter than normal. 

“| don’t know if they had Jimmy the 
Greek or who working with them,” he said. 

Let's try the old faithful weather standby 
-- The Old Farmer’s Almanac -- and see 
what its predictions indicate. 

“The winter will be notable for the fre- 
quency of the cold waves from mid-Novem- 
ber through February, with those occurring 
from Christmas into the first week of Janu- 
ary, from the last week of January through 
the first week of February, and the end of 
February being particularly severe. There'll 
be an abudance of light, dry snow. A warm 
March, with heavy rains after mid-month, 
will cause flooding. Spring will be late ....”’ 
according to the almanac. 


Valerie Jones: won't 


cracked the persimmon be as much snow 


On second thought, let’s not try the 
Farmer’s Almanac! 

Maybe the TV forecasters can be more 
agreeable. WBAK’s Dave Kirk swears by 
the NWS. “They've got all that equipment, 
so they should know as much as anybody.” 

Sometimes he cracks a persimmon seed 
“for fun.” A spoon shape indicates a harsh 
winter lies ahead, a fork suggests average 
and a knife is mild. Kirk told us he'd let us 
know what the seeds Say this year. 

Over at WTWO, Mike Royer is still learn- 
ing the meteorology ropes, but he realizes 
that calling this winter mild by comparison 
to the last two is less than profound. Last 
year set a record for snow and was the sec- 
ond coldest on record, not quite reaching 
the temperature extreme of a year earlier. 

“So the odds would certainly be with 
anyone who calls for a mild winter com- 
paratively,’ said Royer, who dislikes mak- 
ing long range predictions. ‘It would be 
very unusual to match the records of the 
past two winters.” 

Still Mike’s a gambler at predicting. This 
winter ‘‘will start and end later than usual. | 
expect December to be slightly warmer 


Mike Royer: odds 
say ‘mild’ but... 


but it won't be as bad 


as last winter 


than normal, and then for January, Febru- 
ary and March to be our coldest winter 
months.” Temperatures and snowfall will 
be closer to normal. 

Among weather forecasters locally, 
Valarie Jones of WTHI-TV stands out 
because of her extensive metereological 
studies. In late summer she reads the upper 
air flows, and back in August and Septem- 
ber they were coming in loud and clear with 
their messages about winter. 

December, January and February will 
average out normal, she said, but tem- 
perature extremes will fluctuate widely, in- 
cluding in the zero vicinity (December's 
average is 32, January, 29, and February, 
32). Precipitation, she says, will be above 
normal for the three months -- more rain 
than normal, probably more ice than normal 
and, ugh, more snow than normal. But not 
as much as last winter when we set a record 
of 45 inches." 

She predicts we will have between 33 and 
38 inches during the entire snow period of 
November to April. 

She provided us with her “prediction bat- 
ting average’ during the last three years. 
Alas, she didn't bat 1.000. Last winter she 
missed one when she called for above nor- 
mal snowfall, but below the record. 

We beat the record. 

If humans can't be more reliable, maybe 
nature can clue us in. Some people watch 
the sap; others watch the woolly worms. 

This writer watches his 11-year-old Ger- 
man shepherd. Severals years ago in North 
Carolina, Prince barely came into his winter 
coat, and the lawn had to be cut twice in 
January! 

The last two years out here, Prince's coat 
thickened as never before, especially in 
his neck area. With his regal inane, he 
looked more like a black and tan lion. 

Rest easier about this winter. This fall his 
coat has thickened again, but only to “nor- 
mal" proportions. 

And you know Mother Nature never fools 
her creatures. 

See you in April!! 


WEATHER INFORMATION CHART 
AVAILABLE FROM ISU 


A weather information chart produced 
specifically for and about Terre Haute by 
Dr. Benjamin Moulton, chairman of indiana 
State University’s Department of Geogra- 
phy and Geology, is now available to the 
public. 

Based on weather records kept here from 
1896 to the present, the chart summarizes 
daily high, low and median temperatures 
for each month of the year. It also includes 
data on rainfall, heating and cooling energy 
days. growing energy days, and record 
snowfalls. 

Copies of the 30- by 40-inch chart printed 
on heavy paper may be obtained through 
the Geography/Geology Department office 
for a dollar a copy. Proceeds of the sale are 
designated for the G. David Koch Fund ad- 
ministered by the ISU Foundation. The 


